/ 

To see the universal and all>pervading spirit of truth face, tc 
must be able to love the meanest of creation as oneself. Ands a 
aspires after that cannot afford to keep out any field of life, ] Tbs 
my devotion to truth has drawn me into the field of politics; isnd 
without the slightest hesitation, and yet In all humility, that jthoi 
that religion has nothing to do with politics do not know what reljlgloi 

/ 

-Hahat 
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4. . WIPAL’S MESSAGE TO AEAGIN 


Greetings and good wishes to the Editorial Board of the Alagin and to other 
g'teA^rs of this interesting annual publication. 

The Institute has many good traditions all of which go to make Campus life 
vt . allj students and others a useful, interesting and enjoyable experience. The 
Alagin has had a definite role to play in this respect and has become an important 
part of Campus life. 1 1 not only gives opportunity to students to develop 
leadership and organisational skills but also serves as a landmark for each 
graduating class as it passes through the portals of the Iristitute into the world. 

At this time particularly in our country there is an urgent need for students to 
channel their energy and ability in constructive ways. At the Institute, the Alagin 
kas each year provided just such a worthy and constructive way for youthful 
enthusiasm and initiative to be utilised and developed. Long after graduation 
will Institute students turn over the pages of this and other issues of the Alagin 
again and again with pleasure and nostalgic retrosjject. 

M ay the Alagin develop in its quality and usefulness and continue to be a 
source of interest and enjoyment to stall', sjfu^lpnts, alumni and other readers. 




dL*ha» now entered the twenty-third year of freedom. With her huge 

agricultural communider. vaet population increasing at a tremendour rate annu- 

X teohnologicaUy and IndmtriaUy backward, the w malung great ellort to 
taeit the wall of poverty, toward, higher standard, of lmng and to mme on par 
with other developed countries. India launched a series of ive-year c eve opmen 
ulans four years after independence and on the successlul execution ol these p ans 
Lted her hope for a better future. Agriculture has found an important place 
in all the plans both at Central and State levels. Although the extensive droughts 
of 1965 66 and 67 set back the nation’s progress on the agricultural front achieved 
over th; past fifteen years, yet a review of the Indian economy shows that despite 
these hardships as weU as the huge expenditure incurred in defending the country 
agaLt Pakistan and China, the economy has grown up considerably m compari- 
son to 1950. There have been achievements on the improvement of important 
crops like jowar, bajra, wheat and rice by crop breeders, increase in the produc- 
tion of fertilizers, pesticides, fungicides, herbicides, antibiotics, etc and tremend- 
ous improvement in the production of more efficient farm equipment and increase 
in irrigation resources. India has kept 1970-71 _ as her practical target for the 
ffoal of self-sufficiency taking the population explosion into accourit. 

^ The great task still before us is to see India remain free, strong and 
prosperous and a world at peace. This would be a fitting memorial to Gandhi 
Ld Jawaharlal. In awakening such conscience in the minds of the teeming 
millions of illiterate poverty-stricken farmers, students of agriculture have a great 
?ot toplay fortheir’s is the most important field of study which^comes in direct 
contact with the farmers. Our college produces fairly large nun^er ol graduates 
and post-graduates in Agriculture, Agricultural Engineering and Home Economics 
and many of them are already working with the farmers in remote villages lollow- 
. the path shown, by those who gave their lives for the uplift of humanity. 

In this editorial. I would like to thank Shri S. N. Dwivedi and Dr. Pandey 
for their critical review of Hindi articles included in this issue. I also thank all 

the contributors and the Staff Adviser of Forensic Division— Prof. P. D. Rawate 

fnr his efforts without which this issue would not have come out m time, ^ 

India today is facing a difficult situation. The threat from Ohma and 
Pakistan continues. Added to that, internal problems like population explosion, 
food scarcity, student-unrest, etc. have recently endangered the very existence ol 
the nation. The strikes of students have spread like wild fire to almost all parts 
of India. Are the teachere to be blamed or the students themselves or the present 
system of education? These are the questions to which answers must be sought. 

In the mean time every student should ponder over the message of Late 
President John F. Kennedy-“A3k not what your country can do for you but ask 

what you can do for your country.” SONAM PALJOR BHUTIA 

Chief Editor 
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Post Graduate Students 

B. Sc, Agriculture (Agronomy). 
B. Sc. Agriculture (Pomology). 
B. Sc. Home Economics. 

B. Sc, Agricultural Engineering. 
Indian Dairy Diploma. 



eeport of activities of student organizations 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF STUDENTS UNION « 19684969 
The present executive took over charge in the beginning of March 1968, 
Two bye-elections had to be conducted during the course of the year for the 
Chairman, Entertainment Division and General Captain. By the middle of the 
term the Entertainment Division presented two grand entertainment programmes 
and we are expecting to publish the Alagin, our annual magazine in the current 
year itself, for which the credit goes to the Forensic Chairman. 

Our traditional activities such as Introduction Tea and Dinner, Founder’s 
Day, Farmer’s Fair, etc were a grand success this year. The Students Union 
helped poor students by providing them clothes, stationery and financial aid. 

The students as well as the members of the Staff consider the Institute as 
a family and it is because of this family feeling that ours was the only college 
which functioned normally during the closure of the Allahabad University. 
Our Institute diffei-s from other institutions in many ways. We are having 
students not only from different States of India but also from abroad. We are 
giving due importance to the extracurricular activities. After a break of several 
years, the Staff Advisory System has started functioning in right earnest and most 

the staff members are taking keen interest in it. 

The efforts ofthe Students Union for a fitting memorial to the late Jeya 
Kumar Satyanesan and Narendra Singh have borne fruit and soon a park with a 
benches will come up near the Student Centre. 

behalf of the Executive and the outgoing students I wish all the best 
our second home. 

K. S. Simon 
Secretary, Students Union 


report of the FORENSIC DIVISION (1968-69) 

The Division held its Inauguration Function on 12th September 1968. 
Smt, R. K. Nehru was the Chief Guest. The highlight of the evening was a 
“Parents are responsible for the outbreak of violence in Universities and 
Colleges.’’ MissGayatri Vahal was judged the best speaker followed by R. P, 
Bamboat and N. K. Verma. 

for the first time, an Inter-House General Knowledge Gontest was 
which Blue House secured the first place and Yellow House came 
The individual first prize went to Michael Watsa and the second prize 
Ghoudhary. Our campus news bulletin ‘Kisan’ published by 
Division under the editorship of D. W. Wamajje and others was a great 


A hobby competition was organised in which many students came up with 
their collections of stamps, coins, first-day covers, photographs, view-cards etc. 
Afrs. J. B. Ghitambar inaugurated the competition, A flower arrangement 
competition was also arranged in which many boys and girls took part. Collection 
of curios from members of the staff was displayed. Mrs. J, B. Ghitambar 's 
collection of spoons from all over the world and fans, Mrs. Y. Makinos’ artifici- 
al Japanese jewelleries, paper cuttings and toys and Mrs V. VVycliffe’s collections 
were the major attractions. Paintings of Mrs. A. K. Ghosh and Mr. N. K. 
Sur were also displayed. Paintings of Mr. U. G. Pradhan (B. Sc. Ag. Pt. I) 
were judged as the best. In -needle work, Aruna Tandon (B. -Sc. H. Ec , 
Pt I) was placed first. The exhibition drew crowds not only from the campus but 
from outside schools and colleges as well. 

The Ghairman and the Executive do thank Profj P. D. Rawate staff Advisor 
for his advice and guidance. 

SONAM PALJOR BHUTIA 
Chairman, Forensic Division- 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ENTERTAINMENT DIVISION 
STUDENTS UNION A. A. I. 1968-69 
The Inaugural Function of the Entertainment Division of the Students 
Union was held on 31st October 1968. The Ghief Guest Shri BINDU MUKHERJI 
noted Sarod player of Allahabad inaugurated the function and also gave a recital 
on Sarod which was highly appreciated. Other items on the programme were 
comics by Aiyer, instrumental music by Joseph Brothers of Kanpur, Lotus - dance 
by Aruna Tandon and Bunu Joshy, Shadow play, songs by Vijay Benedict, etc. 
The programme was performed on the open-air stage on the hiwns behind the 
Administrative Building and was appreciated by a record crowd of staff, s tudents, 
invitees, villagers and farmers from surrounding villages. 

Another entertainment programme was presented on 6th December 1968, by 
A P. Aiyer and Party with “The United Grack-heads” in the Assembly Hall. 
“The Thunder Bolts" provided the music. 

Inter House Table Tennis matches were organised by the Indoor Games 
Committee of the Division in which Yellow House emerged Champions. 

I am grateful to Dr. R.H. Sagar, Staff Adviser, for his valuable guidance. 

LAWRENCE ROCHE 
B. Sc. (Agril) Final 
Chairman Entertainment Division 
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■ SPORTS ANB ATHLETICS 

During the year most of the activities concluded well. Each game was 

played with keen interest; and great sporting .spirit. The activities .started vvUh 
Football. The Inter-house League saw Red House emerge as Ghampioii.s. I he 
annual Ashok Pandya Football Tournament run by the Athletics Department 
ofthe Institute was started as usual. The Institute A Team reached the iinal of 
this tournament defeating Jamuna Christian College and Ewing Chri-stiari 

College. The other team to reach the final was Agarsen College. The pick of 

our team were Sandup Norden, Abraham Mathews and Thamag. Obeid performed 
well in the goal and effected many saves. The final was won by Agarsen College . 

In the Inter-Unit Foot-bail Tournament of the Allahabad University we 
reached the semi-final. , . 

Volley Ball 

In the Inter House matches, Yellow House led, followed by Rod, Blue and 
Pink Houses. ■ ■ 

Hockey 

Red House bagged the Inter-House Championship. 

N. U. Aiyappa and J. Lopez of the Red House and G. A. Muthanna of the 
Pink House distinguished themselves in this championship. All these three players 
have been selected to represent the Allahabad University Plockey Team in the 
Inter-Varsity Games. 

Kabaddi , 

Red Hou.se emerged Inter-House champions under the captaincy of 
Mr. Shingte. Oiir team reached the semi-final in the Inter-Unit Kabaddi. 

Badminton 

Yellow House managed to become Inter-PIouse Champions despite .stiff 
resistence by Blue House. 

Athletics 

The annual sports meet was held on 29-30 November 1968. The march-past 
was led by the acting General Captain N. L. Singh with college flag followed by 
Athletics Captain E. Manney, followed by House teams in the order : . 

Yellow, Pink, Blue and Red. 

E. Manhey took the oath and the Principal, Dr. Ghitarabar, inaugurated 
the meet. ' > ' 

Pink Flouse won the team championship by scoring 108 points, followed by 
Blue, Red and lastly Yellow who were champions in the previous year- 
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Individual Ghampionship. for men went- to N..Ui Aiyappa of Hod House. 
He stood first in five events and set a new high jump record. Clara Richards of 
Blue House retained the girls championship. 

The Pink House had a balanced team, and was mainly supported by 
iVIuthanna, Mathews, N. L; Singh and VVatford. Among the girls, Leela Paulus 
and Asorphie Roy performed well. House-master Mr. Bansal, and House Captain 
Kariappa did a wonderful job to get the best out of their athletes. 

S. N. Pandita of Blue House stood first in Javelin, and Hammer throws. 
E. Manney of Blue also did well. Vinita Dean of Red gave a good light to 
champion Clara in all events. Yellow House slipped from the top position to the 
bottom with the only consolation of retaining the Tug of War championship. 

Chief guest Mr. E. A. Ghowfin gave away the prizes. 

I am very thankful to all Captains for their support and keen interest taken 
by them for making the above activities a grand success this year. I am also 
greatly indebted to all the games officials for their help. 

N. L. SINGPI 

Acting General Captain S. U, A. A, I. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOCIETY OF HORTICULTURE 

The Society was inaugurated by Dr. S. N. Singh Deputy Director'of Horti- 
culture, Allahabad Region on 28th October, 1968. He spoke on the importance 
and scope of Horticulture on the plains of Northern India. Colour slides of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens, London (Kew Gardens) were shown by Mr. T. A. 
Russell. 

The society worked towards helping the students by supplying books at 
concessional rates. 

Other activities under way are : 

( 1 ) Publishing of Plorticultural Diary. 

(2) Holding of Budding and Grafting competition. 

(3) Floriculture short course. 

(4) To help Horticulture Department in organising the flower, fruit 

and vegetable show. 

(5) Agricultural knowledge contest. 

(6) Arranging visit to Allahabad Canning Company. 

(7) Arranging Hayes Memorial Debate. 

In conclusion, I take pleasure in thanking the Stas' Advisor, Mr. Gauri 
Shanker for his his valuable suggestions. 

I also thank the members and executive of the society for their co-opera- 
tion in the smooth functioning of the Society. 

BPIASKAR RAO. V, 

President. 
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ANNUAL REPORT— SOCIETY OP ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND 
dairy technology 1968-69 

The Society has been functioning for the last twenty years. The aim of the 
society is to produce interest and knowledge among the students and staff of 
this institute regarding the subject of Animal Husbandry and Dairy Technology. 

During the current year we have on role 125 members. The inaugural 
function of the society was held on September 9. 1968 and the chief guest who 

inaugurated the function was Sri G. B.Dwivedi. A. D. M. (Planning) Allahabad. 

In his speech, he stressed the various methods, of extension applied to develop 

new dairies in different parts of the country, 

Sri P. K. Sinha. a progressive farmer and our Alumnus was also invited 
as a guest speier. He explained the practical difficulties one faces in starting 
a new agricultural farm in our present set up. Our activities include organization 
of cattle judging contest, milking contest and debates, 

The society intends to start a running shield in the memory of Late Sri 
Narendra Singh I. D. D. Final, who unfortunately died during in-plant training 
at Bangalore, on 18th October, 1968. 

The President Sri U. R. Krishnan and the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are highly obliged to Dr. Sagar for all the guidance and advice from time 

P,B.FANDEy. 

Secretary f A, H. & D, T, Society. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOCIAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
A. A. I. 1968-69 

The Inaugural Function of Social Service League was held on 9th September 
1968, Mrs. J, James, well-known Social Worker of Allahabad was the Chief 
Guest. She talked about the “Importance of Social work in the country.” 
Dr. Ghitambar, our Patron emphasized the important aims of the Social Service 
League, namely co-operation with neighbouring localities, provision of medical 
aid, improving sanitary conditions and to organise literary work. Light Variety 
Entertainment was staged. 

The Health and Sanitation Committee set up by the Executive functioned 
well especially in the workers’ quarters. 

A group of Social Service League members together with some Women 
Trainees gof F. G. W. T. G., repaired the road leading to the F.IQ. W. T. G. 
residence. S. S. L, Volunteers— both boys and girls also repaired part of the 
Institute Farm Road, 
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The Cottage Industries Committee taught some of the illiterate workers 
living around the campus to sign their, names. 

Lastly, with the co-operation of the students, the League has accepted the 
responsibility to publish an “Address Directory” for the benefit of ail. 

I wish to thank all the students and Members of the Executive for their 
co-operation. I also thank Dr. J. B. Ghitambar our Principal and Patron for 
helping us in numerous ways, and also our StaflF Advisor, Mrs. L, S. Dey, for 
proper guidance, 

LAWRENCE ROCHE 
President, S. S. L. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF 1 HE PUNJABI LITERARY SOCIETY 
1968-69 Session 

The session of activities was inaugurated by Col, Rajinder Singh of 
Allahabad Fort, on 3rd August 1968, in the H. E, D. Lounge. A variety enter- 
tainment programme was .staged which consisted of typical Punjabi Songs, 
dances, instrumental music, etc. The programme was very much appreciated 
by the audience. 

It was decided by the executive to publish a magazine this year, which 
would contain articles regarding the culture and literature of not only different 
states in India but also of different countries. A grand fete was organized by 
the society on Saturday, the 7th September, on the lawns of the Library, to raise 
funds for the magazine. A stall was also put up during the Farmers Fair for the 
above purpose. But the total amount we got was approximately Rupees one 
hundred and seventy-five, which was insufficient to publish a magazine. The 
money is being handed over to the next executive and I am sure that they will try 
to publish the magazine next year. 

A debate was organized on the 7th of December 1968 and more than ten 
speakers took part in it. Prizes were awarded to the best speakers and a con- 
solation prize was given to the best speaker in Punjabi language. 

Other activities planned include a short-story contest, sightseeing trip to 
Khajuraho, and Diamond Mines in Panna, M. P., Annual Entertainment, etc. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my gratitude to Mr. S. J. Singh, our Staff 
Advisor, for his guidance and valuable advice. 

I also thank the members of the executive for their help and co-operation. 

RAJINDER SINGH 
Secretary 
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STUDENTS CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 1968-69 

The S. O M. started its activities with the inaiigurai function on the 9th 
August 1968. Dr* S. L. Parmar. from the Allahabad Umver.sity was the Chief 
o-uest The S. G. M. carried on regular weekly meetings which included sing- 
songs, discussions, socials and Bible quizzes. 

Mr. T. Cheryan and Miss N. G. Johnson represented the A. A. I. S. G. M. 
at the annual U. P. S. G. M. camp which was held at the Lodhipur Institute at 
Shahjahanpur. 

During the Dipawali holidays, the S. G, M. and the Alagin International 
Club organized a joint picnic to the Rissian Ashram and the Bakhla Darn. 

The Executive do thank Mrs, L. Dey and Rev. J. W. Adams, the Staff 
Advisers for their valuable guidance and co-operation. 

W. V. WATFORD. 

Secretary S. C. M. 


annual report of the home economics club 1968-69 

There were altogether 58 members in the Club this year. The inaugural 
function of the club was held on the 24th of August 1968. The Chief Guest, Dr. 
(Mrs' Verma delivered a talk on “What is Home Science, its career and its interr- 
elation with the international association.” 

The Programme for the year was drawn as follows : 

Painting and Embriodery classes were arranged for the members once 
a week. Mrs. Makino helped with painting and Mrs. Wycliffe with embroidery 

classes. Slides of different countries were shown once a month. 

A farewell was given to Mrs Dwyer. A small gift was presented to her. 

In October, a cooking demonstration in ‘Apple Pie’ was held— American 
and the British way. Mrs Warner and Mrs. Russell gave the demonstration. 

During the farmer’s fair the club put up a stall of delicious cookies, cakes, 
kababs, etc. 

This year has been quite successful, though perhaps not as successful as we 
would have wished. We have all become richer v/ith the experiences gained 
during the session 

I would like to thank all the members for their line cooperation and also 
our staff-adviser, Miss Ventura for her help and guidance throughout the year. 

BUNUJOSHI 

Secretary 


This year the Founder’s Day was celebrated by the production of a short play, 
“Sam’s Vision” depicting scenes from the life of Sam Higginbottom, and showing 
how he founded the Alialiabad Agricultural Institute, and how it grew under his 
guidance. In the first scene we saw Sam as a student at Princeton University in 
the U. S. A. already dedicated to God’s service abroad, suddenly faced in a most 
unexpected way, with the decision which sent him out to do his life-work in 
India. Twenty minutes’ conversation in a trolley car altered the whole of his 
life, and Sam was always convinced that this was God’s will for him. 

In the second scene Sam had arrived in India, but had been sent, again 
unexpectedly, to Allahabad. Here he was working at Ewing Christian College 
teaching economics, taking his share in the Leprosy work, and running the Junina 
Boys’ High School Boarding House. In this scene we saw him coping with these 
numerous demands, and with those of a young family ably backed up by his 
wife Ethel ; as he went about his various tasks, the idea grew stronger and 
stronger within him, that what India needed was more food ; and that more food 
could only be produced by improved methods of Agriculture. He became 
convinced that improved methods of agriculture could only be achieved by the 
foundation of an Agricultural Institute, which would be part of the University, 
bpt which would at the same time be in close touch with the villages ; and where 
the training would be not only theoretical, but intensely practical too. The scene 
closed with his decision to take an agricultural degree while he was on furlough 
in the States. And while he was away his staunch friend and supporter Arthur 
Ewing agreed to begin on the tricky process of negotiating for the purchase of the 
necessary land. 

The third scene took place after a lapse of nearly thirty years. The Agricultu- 
ral Institute had by this time become a reality. We saw Dr. Higginbottom showing 
some visitors round the farm, explaining the work of each Department, and their 
growing success whether it were in agricultural engineering, animal husbandry, 
horticulture, or the inception of a home economics course for girls, eventually 
to become a degree course running parallel to those for the men. The party met 
and chatted with Shahadat, the foreman who had been with Dr. Higginbottom 
from the very beginning ; and finally they repaired to the Principal’s bunglow, 
weary and somewhat footsore to be regaled with one of Mrs. Higginbottom’s 
famous tiffins. 

The last scene “Envoi” showed Dr. Higginbottom taking his last “Assembly” 
before his retirement. Mr, Siddiqui spoke a few words, most movingly, from Dr. 
Higginbottom’s last speech, and the play ended with his repetition of Dr. Higgin- 
bottom’s prayer for the Institute and its work — a prayer which had made .such an 
impression on Mr. Siddiqui that he remembered it perfectly, even after the lapse 
of years. . , 



TKe play was writt43n and produced entirely by memlttrs ofthe t > 
student, of the Agricultural L p" xlla.; who 

rrridrr oJsL'h’estag. .n-ge„ent. .nd Mr. 
David Robb, who was a tower of strength on the stage-crLctioii, ig i g 

furnishing side. ,, , « ii 

Dr. Higginbottom, in his youth, was played most ably, by G. B. Djial , 
while the mature Dr. Higginbottom was played by Mr. S.ddiqui, ‘ , 

undistlnguishablein appearance, and mannerism, from dm f ^ 

Ethelind Higginbottom was played by Gayatri Vahal m the Jumna Boarding 
House scene -^and Miss. M. P. Thomas made a delightful Ethel, when she was the, 
frc pal’^^^^^^^ hostess 1 The parts of Sam’s fdlow students at 

Sonwe^-hen byj, Lopeo, R. B-^oat end N. Seleunathan 
their parts in a most realistic manner. Mamta Agar wal made an exeellen 
landlady. Dr. Wyciiffe was a most winning Arthur Ewmg, Sa.n s friend and 
connseUor, and Sweetie and Ashwin Wyciiffe managed very well as the Higgm- 
bottom children. , • 

In the third scene Michael Aga and G S. P. Singh were almost the living 
images of W. Brewster Hayes, and Mason Vaugh. Mr. Zafar Naira, with ns 
flowU beard and flowing Urdu brought the house down as Shahadat, while 

^4ichall Watsa and Abhaya Mane made a charming pair of American visilofs. 

Abhaya must be specially congratulated on her most ^ 

Dr. Sagar played the Indian visitor, whose cousin ^ ^ 

Roland Bey proved a most efficient Ramoula, who could -sherbet lana at a 
moment’s notice! Nor' must we forget the two basket women, Bunnu Joshi and 

Nirmala Kashyap who brought a romantic glow to the last scene. ^ ^ 

helped off-stage in various capacities -Mr. Sur gave us much useful ^elp aid 

aSce in consLcting the back-drops, which Mrs. Makino had kindly designed 

for us Mrs. Wyciiffe, Kiron Massey, Mr. Adams, R. E. Paul, an * 
Russell all helped with the music. In fact the production of the play was a 
real piece of te^am work and would not have been complete without the help 
of all these numerous collaborators, each of whom .supplied his own par icu ar 
and most important piece to the jig-saw pu..le. It was work, but I think 

that all these involved enjoyed it, and felt that the effort was worth while. 

P. F. RUSSELL (Mrs.) 








Sitting (L. to R.) — Gopi Naitibiar (Vice-Gliairman), Miss Lizamma Soaria ( Lady Rep, ), 
Sonam Paljor Bhutia ( Chairman ), Prof, P. D, Ravvate (Stall-Advisor), 
Miss Gayatri Vahal (Lady Rep.), K, K. Singh (Secretary & Treastiror). 
Standing (L. to R.) ■— N. U. Rao ( Business Manager ), H. P. Pandey ( Jt. Secretary ), U. S. 

Parihar ( tiindi Rep. ), Z. A. Khan ( Urdu Rep. ), G. B. Deviah 
( English Rep. ). 



ENTERTAINMENT DIVISION, 1968 - 69 . 



iHirjtiininnifjiBf! 


Vliss Neeiia Johnson (Lady Rep.), Gopi Narnbiar (Programme Secretary), 
A. Lawrence Roclie (Ghairmrin), Dr. R. S. Sagar (StalF-Advisor), 
(i. K, Gurung (Secretary and Treasurer), Miss Mainta Agarwal (I'^dy 
Re[i,), Miss Priscilla Luke (Lady Rep.). 

--P. H. 'Phapa; -Vi. Jcelani, 1’. G. Dip, R. P, Singh, Prakash Mathew, 
M. Kalceni, Hemr.ij, ,S. .Vi. Nale. 


B. .Malvea, P 


Gustav 


-i\i(liiaii;uithr 





HORTICULTURE SOCIETY, 1968 69 


Sitting (L. to R.)— Miss Alley Kutty, P. M. (Lady Rtsp.)} P. M. (Secretitry) Bhuskar 
Rao (President), Prof. G. Shankar (Staff- Ad visor), S. P. C. Rao 
(Vice-President), Miss Annie George (I.ady Rep.). 

Standing (L. to R.) — U. C. Pradhan ( Member at I.arg'e ), N. B. R. Prasad ( ,| t. Sevrttary 
& Treasurer), L. G. Pradhan (Member at Large). 



SOCIAL SERVICE LEAGUE, 1968-69 


R.)— Miss Daisy Mary (Lady Rep.), George Kuruvilla (Vice-President), 
A. C. Lawrence Roche ( President ), Dr. J. B. Clutambar ( Patton ), 
Mrs, L. S. Dey ( Staff Advisor ), George Joseph ( Secretary & 
Treasurer ), Miss Neelam Srivastava (Lady Rep.). 


Sitting (L, 


-Dhanman Tamang ( Member at Large ), M. Jeelani ( Director of 
Cottage Industries). R. E. Gustav ( Joint-Secretary ). Mohan Lai 
(Director of Health & Sanitation), 



KABBAUI TEAM, 1968 69 


Sitting (L 


■D. K. Arora (Victi-Presuietit), Dr. S. Sugar 
Kvishnan (President), P. B. Pandey (SiiCretary 
— G. V. llaju (Member at l.arge), (ioorge Knni 


(Stair Ad' 



CRICKET TEAIV^, 1968-69 


Siltinp; (L to R.) — S. A Quadri. Ij, Gieeawold (Atlilfiics Dir,). U. f 
Dr. J. H. Chitambar (Principal), N. L. Singh 
Mr. Z. Naira (Athletics Chairman), K. M. Cariap] 
Standing First Row — R. Dey, Md. Obied, Md. Kalim, Q,. S. Khai 
D. Kumar, G. A. Menon. 

„ Second Row— K. K. Singh, T. K. Biswas, S. N. Pandita. 

SOCILIY OF AGRONOMY, 1968-69 


Silling (L. to R.)~S. P. Tyagi (Secretary), Suresh K. Agrawal (Vice-President), D 
Ghosh (Patron), M. Asim Baig (President), Dr. R. K. Srivastav: 
Advisor), Miss Veera Chauhan (Lady Rep.). 

Standing (L, to R.) — S. K. AgrawaL (Member at Large), B. B. K. .Sinha (Member at 
W.T; Lalli(Treasurer). , ,( ' .v-,: 



PUNJABI LITERARY SOCIETY, 1968 69 

CIO 11:1 


Sitting (L. t(j K.) -Raiiador Singh tSoctvi.'irv), Miss hi*- Simrli (I,.i(ly K(‘i) 
(Prosidont), Mr. S. J. Singh ( Stnir Advisor ), K.:ishmir 
President ). 

Standing (L. to R.) — D. Kapoor (Jt. Secy ). R. P. Singh (Co-Op. Member). 

wiqr ^Tfrif^^rreT^i: 


#5 fiT (srnt ^ !?rtT)--fo dr^r (srffTrfrry), =ifV diT’TiT (art^JiT) nfr -Ir't;? 
('TTPfrwsrraT), «fl- srifftsp ?r#frr (^<Trerrtfr qw ^'Nrysrsi) f 0 rfViTr 5fF?:|VT 
^ -fcr (git^ 5di3i)— fo trrtr^ ^ (srfd’o), -'-it r^tsftq' ^mx wfm (srf'ij, M'r arw 
jsf)- ^?5r gr^r (iiftro), trW? w^rrfr |to fw;srr Efvimir (?ff 



CAPTAINS 


Sitting (L. to R ) — B. R. Mulik (Kabbadi), S. Edwnison Manney (Athletics), Mr. Z. Naim 
(Chairman, Athletic Committee), N. L, Singh (General Captain), 
Mr L. Greenwold (Physical Director), T. Cheriyan (Badminton) » 
P. Mukerji (Gymnasium). 

Standing (L. to R.) — U. S. Singh (Hockey), K. M. Kariappa (Tennis), U. S. Parihar 
(Cricket), Satya Prakash (Basketball), V. Venkateswarulu (Volley 
ball), M. I. Mathunni (Foot ball). 

Standing 2nd Row — Ground Attendants, Nazir & Shahzad. 


BAZMEAOAB 1968-69 


Sitting (L. to R.) — B. K. Razdan ( Joint Secretary ), S. M. Nale (Vice-President), 
Mr. Irshad Ali ( Staff Advisor ), Z. A. Khan ( President ), Mohd. 
Ahsan (Secretary). 

Standing (L. to R.) G. L, Shrestha, M. Jeelani, A. K. Kaul (Co-operative Members). 
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Shri (j. C. Ghaturvcdi— Districi 
MagSittAte opening tlie Farmers’ Fair' 
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A Homo Economics Student expluning 
nutrition to village women 


Learning the use of farm machinery 


Practical Animalj,Husbandry 




Knowledge of, And Attitude Towards MIy Planning Methods 
InaHorth Indian Village 

T. Muni Krishna Reddy, M.Sc. (Agri.) Extension, Final* 
Introduction 

The population of India ‘will over-take that of China as the World’s largest 
by the year 2012 by which time it would have tripled according to the United 
Nations Demographic Year Book. The rate of population increase is ’about 2.5 
per cent per year, a little over one million per month, I can think of no better 
way to stress the importance of family planning than to state these salient facts of 
population growth. The study which I report was limited but timely and gave 
relevant data on Family planning in Dagwan, a village near Allahabad on the 
Allahabad- Rewa Highway. I confined my analyses to two widely promoted 
contraceptive practices, the loop (I. U. G. D-Intra-Uterine Contraceptive Device), 
and Vasectomy (male sterilization). My data show widespread knowledge and 
considerable favourable attitude of the practices among the villagers, 

To check the population growth, Government on its part is giving much aid 
and encouragement for the adoption of birth control measures. But what about 
progre.<iS of the individual? It is with individual husbands and wives that the 
progress of family planning ultimately rests. The individual can contribute to 
the progress of family planning by the knowledge of and attitude towards the birth 
control measures. It is on these two areas of individual knowledge, and attitude 
about family planning methods that my study focuses. 

Objectives 

The main objectives Of this study are : 

(1) To find out the extent of knowledge and attitude towards family plann- 
ing methods in Dagwan Village. 

(2) To identify factors contributing to knowledge of family planning methods 
(Demographic factors only). 

Sampling, Field Work and Data Tabulation 

For this study, Dagwan village situated on the Allahabad- Rewa Highway 
at a distance of 18 Km from Allahabad was selected. The village has 65 families 
with a population of 450, 'The respondent families were selected by stratified 
random sampling. The respondents were only married persons, who were not 

*The author is deeply indebted to Phillips W. Foster, Professor in Agricultural Economics, 
University of Maryland lU. S. A) for his valuable guidance given in selecting the problem, coirstructing 
questionnaire, tabulation and making rough draft of this report. Thanks are also due to Mr. G, P. 
Mishra, Gaon Sathi (Kanti) and Miss Chandramatbi, a family planning worker (Jashra) who helped 
me in collecting the data. _ 
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„orea.,n43y.ar, ofag. with an avaraga age of 28, and will, a range ofivom 
17 to 43. The number of respondents was 40. .,w,.!nlhr 

Field data was collected with the help of structured questuum.-ure .s])c>< wily 

designed for the study by personnel-interview in December 1907 

Data was tabulated into chi-square freqticncy tables. J. he C.lu-square test 

ofsignificance was used because knowledge and attitude (favcuu--agauist da a lor 

loop and vasectomy are dichotorhous variables and thus not suitable lor eouehition 

^^^^%he great limitation with this study was the size of sample (40 respondents 
from both sexes). 

FINDINGS 

Knowledge and attitude towards Loop and Vasectomy 

Because of the limitation of time, I have concentrated my attention on the 
two methods of birth control most widely promoted at the time <.f my study in 
this area namely) loop and vasectomy. 

Knowledge of loop was at a very high level (Table l.h Only 90 iierctmt oi 
the 40 respondents said that they did not know a))out the loop. 

TABLE 1 

Knowledge of Loop and Vase.ctomy 


KNOWLEDGE 


Loop 

Number Per cent 


No 

Total 


Vasectomy 

Number Per cent 

24 ' " liU 

16 41) 

40 100 


Knowledge of vasectomy, on the other hand, afforded a more oven numerical 
balance between those who knew it and those who did not (Table I ). There were 
60 per cent who knew about vasectomy and 40 per cent who did not. Favoura- 
ble attitude towards both loop and vasectomy was at high level, 60 percent for 
cent towards vasectomy (Table 2). 

TABLE 2 

Attitude towards Loop and Vasectomy 


Vasectomy 


Factors contributing to knowledge and Attitude towards 
loop and Vasectomy 

(Demographic variables only) 

By factors, I mean those which I expect to be related to my dependent vari- 
ables, knowledge and attitude for example : education, family type and size, etc. 

In table 3, I present some demographic variables whose relationship with 
my dependent variables I wished to determine. Rather than give frequencies or 
per cent for my 2X2 chi-square tables, I have chosen to describe the relationships* 
I hope that this will make for better comprehension and more parsimonious pre- 
sentation. 

For lack of space, it is not possible to describe in detail the relationship 
between demographic variables. Therefore I am giving a summary (Table 3) 
without any further description. 

TABLE 3 

Some Demographic variables related to knowledge, and attitude towards Loop and Vasectomy 


Variable*** 

Knowledge of loop and 
vasectomy 

Attitude towards loop and 
vasectomy 

Education 

More education, more know- 
ledge** 

More education, more favour- 
able** 

Age 

Young more, older less know- 
ledge 

Older more, young less favour- 
able* 

Family type' 

J oint family more, nuclear fa- 
milies iess knowledge 

Nuclear family more, joint fa- 
mily less favourable 

Size of family 

Large more, small less know- 
: ledge* 

Large more, small iess favour- 
able 

Number of 
Children born 

More children, niore knowledge 

More children, more favour- 
able* 

Number of liv- 
ing children 

More living children, more 
knowledge 

More living children more 
favourable** 

Number of 
children who 
died 

Fewer who died, more 
knowledge* 

Fewer who died more 
favourable,* 


*Significant at- the 0'05 i>er cent level of probability, one-tailecl test for ohi-squarc, 


df.=: I N = 40 ■ ■ 

tt.Significant at the O'Ol per cent level of probability, onc'tailed test for ohi-square, • 

df= 1 N = 40 . ^ _ 

variables, .statements of , relations are shortened for iparsimony of presentation. ] Thus 
the words "more likely to have” should be read into the statement,' where appropriate. .'i 
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Summary and Conclwsiiiins . 

1 coined my study of family plannirig to two widely promoted conlTacepttve 
practices, -Loop (lUOD-Intra-Uterine Contraceptive Device) and Vasectomy 
(male sterilization). My data showed widespread knowledge and lavourable 
attitude towards these two practices. The limitation of my study was due to the 

small sample size (40 out of 300 adults). „ „ 

Education and literacy of the respondents were all positively and significantly 
related to knowledge of, and attitude towards the loop and vasectomy (60 

""^Following are the conclusions of a general nature drawn, which I think are 

important primary job in family planning for the future is one of persuation 

to accept, rather than one of knowledge about methods. 

2 The pressure of a large number of children is probably the most impor- 
tant single factor motivating acceptance of family planning by parents. Respon- 
dents with larger number of living children and with children having died were 
more apt to have accepted loop or vasectomy. 


LEARNING AND COMMUNICATION 

G. V. R. Kumar Sudersanam, M. Sc. Ag. Ext. (Final) 

The first pre-requisite for any learning to occur is the presence of a stimulus. 
We can define a stimulus as any event or thing which an indivi dual is capable of 
sensing A stimulus has to be presented to the human organism before the 
organism can respond to it. Therefore, the existence of a stimulus is the first 
requirement for learning. If the stimulus is to affect the organism, we can say 
the second step in the learning process is the perception of the stimulus by the 

organism— the focusing of one or more of the senses on the stimulus. 

When learning, the organism responds to the stimulus it perceives. The 
response produced may be just covert or overt (that which can be observed 
externally by another person), but some response is necessary if we are to have 


But, this is not a sufficient condition. The organism makes many responses 
to stimuli without benefit of learning. For example, as a child when you touch 
a hot stove (stimulus) you jerk your hand away (response). 1 he response to the 
stimulus is reflexive here. Man is a more complicated animal than to make simple 
reflexive behaviour ail the time. To produce learning in the child we teach him 
to make new responses to the same stimulus. We teach him to stay away (new 
response) from the hot stove (same stimulus). This is how learning occurs by 
making of a new response to the same stimulus or an old response to a new 
stimulus. For behaviour to change, the original stimulus-response relationship 
has to be broken. 
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There is one thing more Something has to happen between the time the 
stimulus is perceived and the time response is made. The organism internally 
has to make certain decisions. The brain, the central nervous system has to 
function. The stimulus has to be not only perceived, but interpreted. 

Learning, as has been pointed out earlier, involves a changed stimulus- 
response relationship. “Relationship” here implies , soine permanence, some 
stability over time. In other words, the response should be made regularly every 
time the stimulus is presented. 

What an organism does in the early stages is that it observes the consequences 
of the response. It checks to see what happens to it as a result of the response. 
The first response that the organism makes is usually tentative, hesitant, cautious. 
These can be said to be trial responses. Then finally a trial response is retained 
if the organism perceives the consequences to be rewarding, not otherwise. 

A response repeated just once or twice does not mean that he or she has 
learned. Learning does not occur until the response becomes habitual. Then 
again the determinant of learning— of the development of habit is reward. We 
repeat responses which are rewarded. 

Learning usually is not a one-time process. We continually receive stimuli, 
interpret them, respond to them, observe the consequences of the response, rein- 
terpret, make new responses, reinterpret and so bn. Gradually as we receive 
the same stimulus over and over again, as we niake same response to the stimulus 
and obserW the same rewarding consequences a regular stimulus-response 
relationship develops. We get in the habit of responding in a certain way to a 
certain stimulus. 

Once a habit has been developed we cease to interpret the stimulus anymore, 
We begin to respond to it automatically. The development of habit is essential 
to everyday living. We need to develop habits in order to reduc e the effort 
required to make responses. 

The notion of habit is related to that of communication. When we want to 
produce learning in a receiver we must break some existing habit patterns and 
establish new ones. We must force reinterpretation of a stimulus. Sometimes, of 
course, we do not want to produce learning. We only want to utilize an existing 
habit pattern depending on our purpose in communicating with the person. At 
other times, we may want to strengthen a habit pattern which already exists in 
the person or persons we are communicating with but is not strongly developed. 

Communication means the movement of knowledge to people in ways that 

they act on that knowledge to achieve some useful results. 

As agriculture graduates in communicating our ideas to the villagers we 
need to understand the principles of habit developmeftt in them. What are some 
of the factors which determine the strength or weakness of habits ? What are 
some of the things that affect the chances that an organism will make certain 
responses to a certain stimulus and wiU not make other responses? These are 
some of the questions which need to be answered before communicating our 
purpose to an audience, to affect the behaviour towards desirable changes. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

D. W. Wamajje, B, Sc. Agricwlture Final 
{Government of India Cultural Scholar from Uganda, Africa) 

It is widely recognised that agricultural research all over the world has a 
dynamic and a very encouraging role to play in increasing food production. 
Many scientific achievements have been harnessed with advantage in the improve- 
ment of food crops and farm animals. Besides the conventional methods of 
research, more recent and advanced techniques are being rapidly adopted. Such 
d evelopments include the employment of radioisotopes, ionizing radiations and 
the recent electron microscope to mention a few. 

The use of radio isotopes has enabled roasearch workers to study transloca- 
tion of essential elements in plants. The irradiation of certain fruits with gama 
rays improves their keeping quality so that they are available in fresh condition 
long after harvest. Similar irradiations are being used in. inducing mutation 
in barley to give rise to male sterility which is supposed to result in vigorous 
growth and subsequent high yields The Mexican dwarf varieties of wheat are 
a well known example of agricultural research worth noting. Many more agri- 
cultural research techniques have been and continue to be improved to cope with 
the present need for increased food production. 

On the Institute campus, two fertilizer trials were run with varieties of jowar 
and rice. The varieties were G. S. H. I. and I. R. S. for jowar and rice respec- 
tively. Incidentally the international rice vF. R.) was evolved in - the Phillipines 
and being dwarf, is resistant to lodging and, its yield is as high as some of the 
tall varieties which are susceptible to lodging. The two qualities, resistance 
to lodging and high yield give a very good combination to: the farmer. However, 
the purpose of the above experiment was to find out the response pattern to 
different levels of nitrogen, four of them; from two different sources The fertili- 
zers used to supply nitrogen were calcium-ammonium-nitrate and ammonium 
sulphate. In connection with this, two demonstration plots each of rice and jowar 
were set up in a village When the results of this experiment are analysed and 
evaluated, the best source of nitrogen will be ascertained as well as the optimum 
dose for the varieties in question. This . information will be very valuable to 
extension workers and farmers. Even, before the analysed results come out, field 
observation alone can convince any farmer that, in whatever form, nitrogen is 
better for plants than nothing at all. The contrast between the nitrogen-fed 
and no-nitrogen plants was just too overwhelming to escape notice. 

Besides the foregoing fertilizer trials, seven varieties of soya beans were raised 
to observe their performance- hetfc. Lately, soya beans have gained irnportarice 
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all over the world as the best suppliers of cheap protein. As a result many people 
have started including it in their diet, as its protein content is higher than most 
other pulses. This crop is also valued for the oil content for which it fetches 
handsome prices in the markets, thus serving a dual purpose. Similarly perform- 
ance of two composite varieties of maize were to be evaluated. 

Further, investigations are being carried out in the field of Nematology 
with special reference to Plant Parasitic Nemat odes associated with major field 
and fruit 'crops of U. P. The investigation includes a survey of distribution 
of nematodes, their morphological description, naming and classification as well 
as their relations with certain soil environments and other microbial populations 
and how these may or may not influence them in causing plant diseases. Once 
completed, this work may provide valuable clues as to how best crop damage due 
to nematodes can be combatted. 

Research has been conducted in connection with extension work where soils 
from farmer’s fields have been analysed for nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium and 
recommendations for fertilizer use have been issued on the findings. More analysis 
work was conducted on feeds for poultry and other animals and also on irrigation 
water. The availability of water alone is not enough but it must also be suitable in 
that it does not have any adverse effects on both the plant and soil. In this res- 
pect irrigation water was analysed for organic matter, total solids, acidity and 
alkalinity contents. 

Following a decline in productivity of some of the field plots of the Institute 
farm> a fertility survey of the Institute soils was undertaken. As a result the 
salinity and akalinity status of the farm soils and distribution of alkali metals 
in its alluvial soils was established. Various other investigations have been 
made in many fields which are related directly or indirectly to better methods of 
food production. These include the study of trace elements on growth and 
yield of certain crops and analyses of plant and animal products. These investiga- 
tions are not purely acadamic in nature but their results can be demonstrated 
and translated into practical terms to the farmers. 


Sanitation for Prevention of Pouitry Diseases in 


Deep-Litter System 

Gliandra Shekhar Prasad Singh M. Sc, Ag. Estensiosi (Prev.) 

Poultry are subject to numerous diseases and parasites against which the 
poultry raisers must keep vigilance or else heavy losses would result. 

Sanitation in Poultry can be defined as the establishment and maintenance 

of surroundings fit and safe for poultry to live in. 

For proper sanitation, following practices are a must : 

Renewing of Utter ; Sometimes forced moulting is done on private 
farms during the months of July and August to increase egg production and 
improve quality during winter. It is desirable to change the litter once every 
year. The litter should be turned at regular intervals to facilitate ‘pulverization.’ 
A well pulverized litter aids in evaporation. 

Cleaning of Poultry Houses : All poultry houses should be given at 
least one annual thorough cleaning and disinfection. Broiler producers should 
thoroughly clean and disinfect their houses after each lot of broilers have been 
sold. 

Scrub the floor, walls and all interior fixtures with boiling - Lye solution 
(using a mixture of 0.5 Kg Lye in 75 litres of water). An old broom or hard 
floor brush may be used for scrubbing. It is essential to clean all the corners and 
joints to remove dust before they can be efficiently disinfected. After the house 
has been thoroughly cleaned and scrubbed^ allow it to dry. 

Spray a 5 - percent solution of cresol mixed with 12 litres of water or crude 
carbolic acid (40 ml per litre of water). Care should be taken not to get crude 
carbolic acid on hands or clothing. The laying nests should be allowed to dry 
before the birds lay in them, otherwise the eggs may absorb the odours of the 
disinfectant used. All poultry utensils should be cleaned and disinfected 
thoroughly. For sterilizing the utensils, blue-lamping may be followed. 

White-washing with lime not only makes the interior of the houses bright 
but also acts as disinfectant. It should be done at least twice a year. 

Removal and disposal of sick and dead birds and dressing- waste : 
Whenever one or more individuals are observed to be in poor condition, remove 
them immediately from the flock for investigation by post-mortem examination, 
so that the trouble can be diagnosed well in time to prevent the spread of infection, 
which otherwise might prove disastrous. 

When death occurs due to disease, it may leave millions of potent di.sease 
germs, which can survive in the dead carca.sses for many weeks and may become 
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a dangerous source of infection in the flock. The dead birds should be either 
burnt or buried deeply away from the farm. 

V®»4lIatioK : Inadequate ventilation is often responsible for colds and 
catarrhal infections. Provide adequate supply of fresh air in the deep litter 
houses without drafts, at all times. 

In addition to the above, the following practices may also be borne in 
mind :-™- 

Keep the litter reasonably dry, feeders and waterers thoroughly clean. 

Do not permit transfer of equipment, feed-sacks or utensils from the 
premises of old birds to those of the young stock. 

Isolate and rear chicks away from adult stock. If chicks from one or more 
sources are to be grown at the same time, try to maintain the groups separately 
from one another during the first two months so as to detect any carriers of 
infection. 

Avoid trespassing by personnel from the adult stock to the young stock. 
Have separate care-takers for chick rearing because chicks are easily susceptible 
to infection. 

Keep visitors away, especially those who are involved in chick rearing 
business. 

Maintain the chicken quarters in clean and sanitary conditions. Have a 
clean and fresh water supply. Use those feeders which may reduce waste, 
and prevent contamination of feed. To run the poultry most economically, 
avoid spillage of feed. Give the most balanced diet to the birds. 

Diseases like Fowl pox, Ranikhet, G.R.D., and Laryngotracheitis are major 
problems on the farm, hence vaccinate the flock regularly. 

Protect your birds against the menace of internal and external parasites. 

If a breeding programme is being conducted on the farm, practice rigid 
selection in order to make use of high-vitality families year after year. 

Briefly, it can be said that, for most of the diseases the cause lies in incorrect 
feeding, poor housing, over-crowding and poor ventilation and lack of attention 
to general routine. If proper care is given and the farm managed efficiently, 
the income will be much higher. 
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SMILE once a day 


Did it ever occur to you, that man’s life is full of 
crosses and temptations? 

He comes into the world without his 1 consent ; 

and goes out against his will, 

When a man is little, the big girls kiss him ; 

When he is big, the little girls kis.s him. 

If he is poor and needs credit, he cannot get it ; 

if he is richj everyone wants to do him a favour. 

If he is poor, he is a bad manager ; 

if he is rich, he is, dishonest. 

If he does not give charity, he is a stingy wretch ; 

if he does, it is for show. 

If he is actively religious, he is a hypocrite, 

if he takes no interest in religion, he is a hardened sinner 
If he gives affection, he’s a soft mark ; 

if he cares for no one, he’s cold blooded. 

If he dies young, there was a great future for him ; 

if he lives to an old age, he missed his calling 
If he has money, he is a miser ; 

if he spends it, he is a fool ; 
if he gets it, he is a twister ; 
if he does not, he is no good. 

So what is the use of worrying? 

Life’s just one darn thing after another.... 

“SO KEEP SMILING” 


GoUected by R. P. Bamboat B. Sc. Ag. Pt, I 


History Will Not Repeat Itself 

N. Seivanathan (Inter Ag , Pt I). 

“If a man empties his purse into his head, no one can take it from 
him.” How true it is and especially with college education for, it not only moulds 
one into. a cultured, sociable and intelligent human being, but also enrols him in 
the “intellectual clique”. His superfluous knowledge would be, both an intellectual 
and a material asset, These people are often referred to as “the wealth of the 
nation” and “the future leaders.” 

But how many do really come to a college to study ? Even if one had the 
intention in the beginning, he is quite easily converted into the so called group of 
'jokers’ and trouble-causers. This elevates a few, who are hero-worshipped by 
many. The present day student possesses three characters; that which he ex- 
hibits, that which he really has and that which he thinks he has. With this illu- 
sive front he moves around with ‘self-proclaimed dignity and prestige.’ 

Moreover students greatly feel that civility is a sign of weakness. To be 
civil (generally), for them would be an act of cowardice, to help a lecturer, would 
be a 'breach of trust’ and to help fellow girl-students would be ‘passing eyes’ at 
them. Therefore, they decide not to be civil at all. But credit should be given 
to their other parallel thought — sincerity. They know that sincerity is subject to 
proof, therefore they decide to be insincere. They set up a new motto, “Neither 
Civil Nor Sincere.” 

Education makes a man easier to lead, but difficult to drive, easier to govern 
but impossible to enslave. How" untrue is this! The present day student know- 
ingly or unknowingly prefers to be driven rather than be led, and prefers to be 
enslaved father than be governed. A general tendency all over the world nbw- 
adays is to protest, if not peacefully, violently, against the leadership and 
administration of the college, and to walk'hand in hand with politicians and their 
parties, in a dream, in which they are enslaved according to the whim and fahcy of 
the politicians. Because of this, many student-leaders, who are supposed to be 
representing the grievances of the students and suggesting reforms are indulging 
more and more into cariipus politics, misguiding and misleading not only the stu- 
dents, but to a certain extent the members df the stalF. Alay we not accuse that 
these students misuse their basic educational rights based on the two fundamental 
principles that every child has an equal right to educational opportunities, in 
accordance with his ability ; and a literate citizenry .is essential to the “survival of 
democracy and the maintenance of freedom and human welfare”. It is dreadful 
even to think of the future when such students graduate or otherwise leave their 
colleges and step into the world. What lives are they going to lead ? And if they 
are going to be the supposed national leaders, then, what will ‘be the fate of the 
nation ? - . ■ • ' ^ ' . ■ . ' . 
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The belief that Educational Insitutions are the republican lino of fortifica- 
tion is no more than history/ for ‘school houses’ of today arc centres of revolu- 
tions with no fixed aims or objectives. Thus, such an irresponsible attitude of 
the students is not only a social danger but a national threat too. 

A college student fails to realise the most democratic procedure adopted by 

colleges, that the student is largely on his own and the lecturers tire ^ 

guide him. But most important of all he is treated as an adult and he responsi- 
Mity of acquiring higher education is entirely and solely his. The latter part of 
the smtement is misunderstood and misinterpreted and the studen forgets this 
responsibility not only to the nation, society and parents but also to himself 1 he 
opportunities for college education are practically unlimited m this countiy 

yet many waste their cream of Ufe-their youth, m not taking lull advantage 

thism^rvelbnso^ppo^^^^^^ field of study is certainly creditable. But 

is not only studying academic subjects imt also learning manners, 
knowing how to Uve in society and most of all a general moulding of character. 
I am afraid a new generation is. at hand which, when stripped of the particular 

knowledge would know next to nothing. Who is to be blamed ? No one knows ! 

We have read of the great colleges of the past, their smooth administration 
and teacher-pupil relationships. No one ever dreamt of connecting violence 
or strikes with a house of learning. Nowadays even the call of the nation’.s lathey 
Mahatma Gandhi towards Truth and Non-violence is absolutely forgotten and 
immediately ventured with a, cannon-shot.’ 

There is a saying that ‘History repeats itself’, but how long will it take to 
prove it wrong especially in the Educational sector. The peaceful era has long 
vanished. In its place we have students who are creating history daily by their 
actions and demands. Unless and until some rapid and radical but strict and 
firm alterations are made in our system of education, then “History will, sad to 
say, not repeat itself in the educational field.” 


University as a Community 

(AM EXCERPT)* 

By R. E. Paul (M. Sc. Ag. Extension Final) 

Many of us often, very proudly state, “I am a student in the University”, 
Have we ever thought what this amorphous entity we call the university is? 
Probably not, or even if we have, we have never gone deep into its meaning. Let 
us know something about this exciting concept and also examine our contribution 


of "Uaivfrsity as a Coniniunily” 
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The word “University” is derived from the Latin which means 

all together, the whole, the universe, a number of persons associated into one 
body, a society or co-operation. If we turn to the dictionary we find that a second 
meaning of “University” is a body or group, especially of persons, treated as a 
unit in the law, as corporation, guild or association 

The core of the word “University” is ‘Universe’ as created things viewed as 
constituting one system or whole ; Indeed the university may bp viewed as a 
world, the world of human experience. 

The very meaning of university implies the essence of community. 

University as a Gommanity : . 

University should not be considered as a collection of individuals, but rather 
as a community in which students and staff are engaged in the common goal of 
education. 

A joint committee of faculty and students of Bennigton college, U. S. A, 
drew up a general statement in this regard which is worth quoting here. 

“The University is more than collection of individuals. It is a community 
in which students and faculty are engaged in the common enterprize of education. 
The quality of community life built up will not determine the success of the whole 
educational venture ; it will also affect for good or ill the social habits and ways 
of thinking of its individual members. To learn to live as a member of a co-opera- 
tive community without sacrificing individuality, is an important part of the 
educational experience. 

The University Community : Its Role and Its Functions : 

No social institution created by man has purpose more noble than the 
university. The higher education is meant to serve the human spirit, promote 
individual dignity and defend the freedom of human conscience from all its 
detractors, 

Paul H. Sheets, Dean of the Extension Department University of California 
has given a number of different but related functions. 

It is, first of all, a centre of learning the preserver of the sum of knowledge 
of the society in which it exists. 

Second, just as virtue begets virtue, • knowledge begets ktiowledge. The 
University must use the learning it has accumulated to produce new knowledge, 
both for its own sake and for the sake of the society. 

Third, the university is a centre of training .The university trains and 

prepares students to assume their duties and responsibilities of adult life 

Fourth, the university is, ’by tradition, a forum. It is the market place for 
the exchange of products of thought. It is the centre where men of education 

2. The community may be defined as a group of people living in limited geographical area 
having common goal or engaged in common enterprise, who interact with each other and have sense 
of belonging 
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and learning may freely express and freely criticise, using as a medium of exchange 
the currency of ideas. ■ 

Finally, the university is an organization. It is a corporate entity whose 
function as an organization is to gather together (he people, the physical facilities, 
and the other resources necessary to fulfill its other obligations adequately. 

The University Gommanity : Some Vital Assumptions: 

“In order that any society function well, its members must acquire the kind 
of character which makes them want to act in the way they have to act as members 
of the society or of a special class within it. They have to desire what objectively 
is necessary for them to do. Outer force is to be replaced with inner compulsion 
and by the particular kind of human energy which is channelled into character 
traits.” (Erich Fromm, a noted psychoanalyst). 

The four R’s of Higher Education : An Application of the Principles of 
the Medical Profession to the needs of the University Community : 
“The first is responsibilty. Responsibility, the medical student learns early, 
is individual matter. No committee, no group, no nurriber of consultants can 
accept it, The physician is solely responsible for his patient. The physician 
individually is responsible for all his actions. The acceptance of individual 
responsibility is essential to an ordered society. 

“Responsibility in itself implies freedom— freedom to act, freedom to choose. 

Associated with a physician’s responsibilty is the quest for the steady state 

that which we call well-being or health. Physical unrest is damaging. Thus 
also socially, unrest for the .sake of unrest is damaging : progress is not necessarily 
related to unrest. Ferment is fine, to be expected, even demanded in higher 
education, but uncontrolled ferment (as any chess maker can tell us) is fruitless 
even destructive. 

“The second is respect The respect here is for one’s colleagues and their 

opinions, as wdl as for the human organism. ' 

“The third is «<won, perhaps better called reasoned j udgment. The hall- 
mark of the complete physician, transcendent of diagno,stic skill or manual 
dexterity, is the possession of reasoned judgment, the ability to know when a 
problem is within or outside one’s, own competence. 

!; “The fourth is There is no: place in medicine for the morally 

corrupt, the ethically borderline. The ancient oath, .....is a constant reminder 
of the necessity to be not self-righteous but upright in all one’s dealings. An 
institution must be concerned, I believe with the moral .soundness as well as the 
intellectual roundness of its members.” (W. Clark Wescoe, -\I. D,, Cihancellor, 
University of Kansas). 


Work-While-You-Study 

George Kuruvlila (B. 5c. Ag. Final.) 

The chief aim of the Wprk-yvhile-you-study programme , is. to improve the 
quality of education and teach the students through labour, so, that : they may 
become skilled in production and come closer to the workers and peasants. In 
this programme education is linked with production, theory with reality, mental 
labour with manual labour, and intellectuals with workers and peasants. Besides, 
this programme helps lighten the economic burden of the student’s families. 

These aims can be achieved as follows: 

A. Colleges should have their own factories, workshops and farms, 

B. Colleges should build up permanent ties with factories and agri- 
cultural co-operatives where the students may go |to take part in 
productive labour at fixed intervals. This will help the students 
in gaining some knowledge of production and,’ will also help in 
getting in close touch with the workers arid peasants. 

C. Students should go to , the factories to take part in 'labour after 
school hours or holidays, to plant trees, build water conservation 
projects, help peasants nn their fight, against drought arid water 
logging and to harvest crops, etc. 

In this way the quality of schooling can be greatly improved. The students 
who take part in productive labour will get an opportunity of examining Jtextbook 
theories. Real knowledge and skill can be obtained only by working as well as 
studying. Students will never forget what they have learned and .would be in a 
position to explain these things and know how to apply them in practice. 

The carrying out of this programme can also result ’in creating, social wealth, 
cutting down expenses and giving powerful support to the production and cons- 
truction of industry and agricuture. At the same time the students would 
lighten the burden of their families. 


Westward Ho- 

D. W. Wamajje;B. Sc. Ag. Fiaal., 

Against a rhetoric of an evening sky the anchor shall leave, 
homeward bound, 

the gored with a motley of sentiments deep, 

at once happy and sad ^ 

Happy I’d weathered the ordeal of Bharat 

Sad to depart with my phalant comrades-at-arms. 

Compassion shall grip me. as the ship shall drift apart 

but my soul’s fealty to frustration shall ebb. 

With a down-clamp of a sombre twilight 

That shall blue Bombay, the Taj iVfahal, and beneath them all 
The Gate of India behind us shun — 

Hurrah! back from a typhoon excursion to home. 

Ten thousand tons of a monthly vessel, berths a thousand and over, 
Command to the brim, but black souls only several shall be ! 

In Karachi, Pakistanis too shall clamber on board. 

To join their erstwhile brothers in contrived rediscovery of maiden Africa! 
Barely shall there be any more demuring black souls in their trail ? 

In Karachi our line shall trigger off, as it did ages before, 

a lethal boorish vituperative ovation that shall 
rend the street airs with Bom Bom : 

That trial every one shall be confounded whether it’s 

a welcome tumultous or a triumphant farewell to the subcontinent. 
At-n-rate the visit is raucously and indelibly marked 

much, so that for how gready obliged : 

Like some Brothers before us commissioned. 

Homeward ho I Seychelles with view shall leave and thereafter 

The sea tame and comely shall grow, the weather cool, exquisite. 

Yet we shall be skirting the equator : to out-wit the orient mind, 
here presents a paradoxical experience. 

In our date with death, the discomfiture of the broiling Deccan summer 
Shall match with the tempestuous Monsoons that shall toss us 

Above the raging, hungry waves of the sub-continent waters. 

The ships fine rhythmic chip of a rock-an-roll shall come to a sudden stop. 
And there within an hour’s reach Behold, 

Again snow on the Equator! and Home no further but only West. 


“THE PROFESSOR” 

P. D. RAWATE 

Nobody on the campus of Barren-Brain seemed to know precisely when he 
had joined the Faculty. He seemed as old as the Institution itself. He was called 
‘ The Professor” by all and sundry, though a few of his closest associates called 
him “The absent-minded Professor” and a few mischievous students named him 
“Professor F.” He never seemed to mind these epithets considering that they 
added to his dignity. Often situations were created by his lapsing into “that 
bliss of forgetfulness” - as he termed .it, which not only justified his nicknames 
but also provided a ready source of amusement and . gossip on the otherwise 
dull-and-dead Barren-Brain campus. Many and varied were the tales about his 
forgetfulness that regaled the Dinner Parties at Barren-Brain which would have 
caused untold humiliation and discomfiture to any mortal —but not to him for he 
knew how to laugh at himself, and this endeared him to the Barren-Brain 
crowd. 

People had almost forgotten his real name for he was almost universally 
known as “The Professor.” Occasionally, he would chide a few, reminding them 
to call him “Mani”. This was not his real name but he had coined it by a 
slight alteration of “Mina” - his better half (Jokingly he would refer to her as 
his bitter-half as she had no sense of humour). Coining “Mani” for his name 
was a stroke of genius he thought, for in this way he would never forget his own 
name or Mina! 

It was the afternoon of one of those ra.'e holidays when the entire Barren- 
Brain Faculty cry halt to ofliciai work and spend the day in fruitless pursuits. 
Mina had served for lunch his favourite dish prepared with the choicest spices 
and peppered with the hottest chillies. He over-ate. The meal over, he picked 
up a novel and retired to the bed-room for the afternoon siesta giving Mina the 
usual commandment for such occasions : , 

“Thou shalt not disturb thy husband if he be occupied with a novel 
or a newspaper, nor shalt thou wake him up if he slumber, other- 
wise thou shalt surely forsake thy right to the new Benaras Silk 
Sari promised to thee.” 

The meal had done the trick ; ho had barely read a few page.s .when he was 
lost in deep slumber. Towards sunset, Mina tip-toed into the room to wake him 
for his tea but finding him snoring sonorously withdrew quietly. The lure of the 
Benaras silk was such that she dared not wake him. With a late tea she decided 
to skip dinner and went to bed- 



L.,e in th. night, the moon thone brightly o„..hfc nnd a f.w beam, .traying 
i„.hn:at»m»,Ledit...he.o— 

io'^kf up ."nd mXu. braak-fa... Mina being too heavy with ‘‘«P 

“ManiDear, please why don’t you prepare breakfast just for once. e us av 

boTed eggs aL coffee. You will find the eggs in the atchen cupboard. 
Murmuring his dis-satisfaction but submitting he proceeded to the lutchea, 
lighted the gas stove, put some water to boil in the pan and started looking for 
the eggs which he found not without difficulty. The water started boiling and 
he picked up an egg and was about to drop it in the pan'when he was struck with 
a brilliant idea ; “Why not calculate the time an egg takes to boil? No body has 
done it so far that I know of. I will calculate it accurately to the fraction of a 

second ” and so muttering he went -in search of his ancestral pocket watch that 

had k;awn three generations of owners. But as sometiines happens even with 
the most meticulously planned projects, the pocket watch was nowhere in sight. 
After rummaging through a dozen drawers and bureaus and still not hnehng u 
he asked Mina its whereabouts.: She drowsily told him to look for it under the 
pillow-and there it was! He picked up the instrument-for now he thought, of it as 
an instrument and ran to the kitchen where the water had star Uid boiling with 

full force and plunged into his project and was so engros.sed in it that he lost 
count gtartled by the too— familiar voice of Mina over his shoulder, “Have 

the eggs dear? You have taken very long.” 

“Disturb not woman.' I am on the threshold of a great discovery.. I am 
calculating the time an egg takes to boil. I am going to show the Bar re n- 
Brainians that I can contribute something original” roared the Professor. 

“But why are you glued to the egg like that?” said Mina. “And what i.s that 
awful noise coming from the pan?” Peering closely she exclaimed, “Good 
Heavens ! Mani, what is your pocket-watch doing in the boiling wirier ?” Slowly, 
the realizaiion came to him what had gone wrong with the experiment, 

A day towards the end of the session. The Professor had examined the 
answer-books of the candidates from Fertile-Eram. The honour being bestowed 
on him for the first time, he wanted to do everything scrupulously according to 
instructions. And so, towards the Post Office he started on his battered old 
bicycle with the packet of marksheets for despatch. The machine iiad a glorious 
past of betraying him at his most crucial moments and in keeiiiug with it, 
developed a flat tyre after he had barely gone a few yards. Fortunately, he saw 
Verma, one of his students coming from the opposite direction on a hraad-uew 


“Raleigh is it?” ■ • ■ 

“No Sir. Eastern Star. Prefer to' have a theaper one.^ Kind of precau- 
tion against theft and parasitfes Sir. You know what I mean Sir.” 

‘<Oh— well.. . yes. .er... look Verma, please let me have your bicycle fora 
while, will you? I have to go to the post-office. Confidential work. And do me a 
favour, will you? Please dump iny bicycle at the cyde-repairer’s.” 

“Right-away Sir” chirped Verma and both started for their destinations. 

There was a long 'queue at the Registration Counter of the post-office and 

he could approach the counter only after a long wait during which he had waxed 
eloquent on a variety of topics ranging from postal inefficiency to the latest space 
flight. 

Meanwhile the bicycle episode had passed into oblivion. 1 he job over, he 

heaved a sigh of relief but on coming out was perturbed when he surveyed the 

bicycles parked outdde for his battered-old bicycle was missmg. 

“Some one must have inadvertently taken it” he mused, and decided to wait 
for its return. Gradually the number of bicycles dwindled as their 

owners took them away and finally only one shining new bicyle was left. Ah. 

so the owner of that vehicle must have carried away my old bicycle” thought 
the Professor, though perplexed somewhat for what attraction could his old bicycle 
have for any body to exchange it for a new one? But hadn’t he read somewhere 
about new lamps being exchanged for old ? He thus consoled himself. 

He waited and waited. It was time for the Post Office to close. The postal 
peon enquired what the .matter was and when the Professor explained the 
situation, he promptly advised that the Professor walk away coolly with the new 
bicycle to which the Professor gave the rejoinder “I will not exchange my old 
bicycle even for a thousand new ones like this.” “Gold is Gold you know”, he 
added. The peon got confused wondering whether the Professor had said gold or 
old. To avoid further confusion, lie locked up and went away leaving the Professor 
deserted and forlorn. How he longed to get home where Mina would welcome 
him with a cup that cheers. He' made his decision. He took the bicycle to the 
nearest police station and deposited the bicycle leaving the particulars of his old 
bicycle. The Station Officer was baffled by the Professor’s narration but promised 
prompt investigation of the purported loss. 

“What a day” muttered the Professor as he trudged his way home Suddenly, 
his heart gave a jump for what does he see but his dear battered bicycle being 
led towards him by Verma. “What do you mean by taking away my bicycle 
Verma? he accosted. 

“Sir I did not take it.” 

“What do you mean you didn’t take it? You are having it with you right 
now” thundered the Professor. 
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“But Sir, I didn’t take it. You gave it to me to get the flat tyre fixed up, 
which I did.^; The tyre was full of. drawing pins, what made it go flat. I'he cycle- 
repairer even remarked, Sir, if you have been lately using it as a pm-cushiou. And 
incidentally, you had borroyved my nevy bicycle to go to the post oihco. Sir.” 

“Blow me” he muttered "I have deposited that bicycle of yours at the police 

station, Verma. Anyway we will get it in a jiffy. Come along.” 

On the way, he remembered, how the previous night in an attempt to hide 
the drawing pins from Professor A, a veritable parasite on his drawing pms, he 
had hurriedly tucked the few drawing pins left with hitn which he did not want to 
part with in the lyre of his bicycle, thinking that he would remove them as soon 
as the back of Professor A turned, but had forgotten. 

At the Police Station, the Station Officer told them that the bicycle had been 
deposited promptly in the (^ KoiwaU. ' On making enquiries at the Kotivali, 
they were told that the bicycle could be regained after proper verification in the 
lower court. The Professor had to spend the next day at the court to get the 
bicycle released which not only, cost him % whole day but also a tidy .sum for 
affidavit and other court formalities. 

This time he did not laugh -at himself. 



The Mark of a Genius 

' ‘ R. P. Bamboat. B. Sc. Ag. Pt 1. 

“Genius and virtue like diamonds are best plain-set— -set in lead, set in 
poverty.” — EMERSON. 

“Well, well, whom should we join?” Maxwell asked, as he glanced around 
the lounge. Guests had already made group circles of their own, and appeared 
least bothered as to who came in or went out. A smile brightened his face 
“Ah, there they are ! and he began to walk towards a group, almost instant- 
aneously, I followed him, for I knew not a soul at the reception, and felt quite 
out of place. A member of the group, smiled as he rose to his feet; Eli Max!” 

“Hi Joey!” 

“Er, friends - I’d like you to meet my friend Max and er he looked at 

me. “Sam” “Max butted in, 

“Hob, Mrs. Hob, Dicky, Chico, Preddy, Bob, Millie, Yera, Cyril and 
Michelle,” That was a very swift introduction, and the only name 1 could catch on 
was Michelle ‘cause that was said last. Max sat in between Cyril and A, era-I 
wondered where in heavens did the latter manage to gel the name. I .sat next to 
Millie - Yera to my left. “We were just talking of the war against rodents” Joey 
began - “Michelle is doing research in fumigants. But Michelle, 1 do think tlia*- 
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biological methods of eradication could prove more economical and beneficial 
than chemical ones.” 

“Right you are!” 

Pah! Sciences were never my subjects ; and what they began to discuss 
merely flew over my head. 

I began to look around the lounge - the crowd seemed very sophisticated. 
Precious stones were to be found around almost every eve’s neck and with those 
gorgeous hair-dos, it made me feel as though I were a stranger to the fashion 
.world. , , 

Dr. Hob was an aged man-he surely must -have been a septuagenarian. 
His face was wrinkled, and eyes ^situated deep in, their sockets. The manner; in 
which he talked, was conclusive that he had a false thirty-itwo. He seemed 
pretty interested in Physics and Chemistry though he was ' a medical practitioner. 
His wife— charming and graceful — must have been ^over fifty, took keen interest in 
the conversation. 

Dicky was a young man fair, tall and well-built. His eyes were rather sinister 
and he kept puffing one cigarette after another. Chico was quite an interesting 
little man. He was fair, short, stumpy fingers, and by the way he talked, it 
appeared that he was a very well-read man. Freddy was’nt anything unusual, 
except that he was lame and had an artificial leg to help him out. Bob seemed 
to be least interested in what the others were talking — he kept on with his love 
talk~-with Millie of course. Both were young. Bob was a nuclear engineer and 
Millie was a graduate in ceramics. 

Yera was a dark, handsome, tall, rugged and hairy man. He spoke rarely 
but I always cocked up my ears to hear his manly and commanding voice. 
Pie always smiled and put his head down when Cyril, Joey, Chico and Mrs. 
I-Iob began arguing on a certain point. 

When I did try to listen to what they were discussing, I would be lost. 
Once they talked about rodents, then something about the conflict between 
Israel and Jordan, then prophecies of the 20th Century ; then morals in the 
present society but one topic which I really got interested in was about the 
literature of a certain philosopher who was growing popular very fast. We had 
.studied quite a lot on the works of Yehvey-the philosopher-at college. He was 
the most talked-of man at the Yogic institutions. As a matter of fact, everyone 
seemed to praise and acknowledge his teachings though exceptions were there 
and Chico was one of them. Chico was a very practical man, said that if the 
world were to move at the dynamic speed with which it had moved since the 
last fifty years, then we require men of action not mere philosophers and 
preachers. To this Cyril rebutted saying, that the world no matter how fast 


It moves needs ethics and morals ; and sure enough scientific technicians, com- 
inercial men could not furnish these high spiritual ideas, There had to be a separate 
section of people who could devote their time, energy and wisdom to preach 
such .worthy ideals. 

"But, then these men earn behind the shield of philosophers and preachers. 
If they really had to live the way they preach I don’t think they would be; able 
to survive in this immoral world.” 

"And yet they do survive-besides, Yehvey’s teachings do not condemn any 
meat eaters, nor do they say - "Go without rich clothes”, nor do they say “Do not 
enter a competitive world”, they merely say, “Do what is right in thought, word, 
and deed and doing so the world is sure to advance at twice the speed at which 
it is advancing. Discourage corruption and let truth prevail. That Sir, is the 
essence of his teachings.” . 

“Quite convincing but ” 

And so on till 11.00 p.ra. Each time Chico .said something, Cyril had a 
ready answer. Finally Chico put his hands up and said ; “You’ve got me 
cornered - as a matter of fact, I am beginning to see what Yehyey’s teachings 
mean. In short what he wants to say is ethics and materialistic progress, must 
go hand in hand, if the rate of development has to increa.se.” 

“Well, well, you hit the nail on the head.” Yera said as he rose “I think 
its time: we thanked the host and left ?” 

“Okay-thanks a lot for the wonderful evening friends. I like discussions you 
know”, Cyril looked at Chico “especially when they are constructive. Good 
night everybody.” ^ 

“I am sorry-but, I did hot quite get your full name” Chico asked Cyril, 

“Cyril. Cyril Smith.” 

And it seemed as though out of sheer courtesy he turned to Yera and asked: 
“And yours, kind gentleman ?” 

“Yera-thats my name but in one of the Indian languages Marathi of 
Maharashtra, Yera means mad man. So to make it sound “nicer” I write under 
thepen-nameofYehvey !” 


THE INDISPENSABLE NANHI 

Dr. J. C, Edward & V. N. Dnbe 

She was a woman of plethoric corporeal parts in the late forties. Her 
movernehts reminded one of the sailing of a huge sailboat. Her hair somewhat 
sparsely distributed over the ill-proportioned head, manifested signs of ageing. 

In complexion she was on the dark side. For ornaments she had a heavy necklace^ 
massive wristlets, elaborate pendulous ear drops, all made of sterling silver. With 
these she adorned herself unfailingly every day to exhibit her opulence among 
the small colony of Workers she lived with. She wore blouses that: simulated 
men’s shirts with a pair of enormous pockets that attracted the attention of even 
a casual observer. Hersaries were gaily coloarod. She was sweet of tongue, 
uenerous of disposition and exceptionally fond of children. The last trait the 
Lks around ascribed to her misfortune of not having had children of her own. 
Her name wa« Vidya, although she never got to learn a single alphabet. Con- 
trarv to her proportions, she was popularly known as Nanhi. Her consort, the 
very personilication , of docility and humUity, whose name was never uttered by 
IJ lins but^ referred to as, th.e ‘Man’ and who was averred by her to be much 
swior toher in age was, implicitly obedient to her for reasons known only to 

him and variously surmised by others. , . j 

Bv profession, she was; a household servant. In the rather sophisticated 
amnus she lived and worked none ever .questioned her caste for paucity of her 
species in the vicinity. Unlike many belonging to her status and sex she had lived 
.ir ionR with an open mind, observing and imbibing all that was .impressive, 
all along ^ ^ ^ account of this inherent trait that she, although 

-ad arduously picked up . large «u»l»r otEnglUl. phrase, 
3 words associated with cuU.uuy and household aclivtoe, and etiquette 
comnionly observed among iheelite. She was an eacdlent cook In fact by the 
cT^round she was oalled “a born coot", for with apparently no effort and 
*^°maaing quickness, did she prepare such exotic dishes as Doshas, Upmao, Idli, 
ChiX toast, salads and a variety .of pudding, having mdtgenoa, il.vour, 

‘‘“‘’'l.^ricr^d^fpptSty™^^ to serve a variety ef tousehoids, in 

Urh the campus was no. wanting, although for brief .periods. I hu practice, 
d draSe noLhofas enabled her ,ob...erb,f prof=ssional.qualdlca .om .„- 
she acquired culinary exceUence, sophisticated euquette “<i -“t f 
feel at home among the genteel. However dictated by pru once, s c iim y 
; d to settle down vri.h the Deva, whose hospitable and sympathetic disposition 

S«f»upled with their care-freeness and oarelessnesa gave a long rope for the 

fall and free display of Naiihis whims and Wiles. 
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Nanhi seldom spared any opportunity in making tlie most of her employers’ 
preoccupation and concluding disposition. True, the major commodities of 
consumption were supposedly measured and given by the mistress, innumerable 
sundry articles of use, however, were allowed to freely escape through her 
variously invented ingenuities. A great hurdle in the way of her organized 
pilferage was Nobel, younger brother of Professor Deva, who, employed in the 
neighbouring district, often visited them and made rather prolonged :.stays which 
are naturally viewed by the maid with utmost abhorrence. 

At jlast, Christmas came and amidst jubilant festivities, she received her 
long cherished gifts with a demonstrative sophisticated gesture of thankfulness 
also subsequently spelt out in action, although for a brief period by punctilious 
performance of her routine without the usual goading. Prompted by a genuine 
for her adoptees, she at once parted with most of the articles of gift in their 
favour. This undisguised generosity helped her in the furtherance of her well- 
set motive of fleecing the masters by whetting their natural propensity for 
helpfulness and kindness towards the needy and the poor. But true to her 
profession, her devotion to the masters was rather transient. It was a matter 
pity that even their excessive generosity failed to inspire deep-rooted and 
lasting love in her heart. The spate of parties and festivities of the season had 
hardly abated and the household was having afternoon tea when, Nanhi claimed 
obseq;uiously her weekly-offday, which most appropriately infuriated the master 
who though extremely genial and kind, possessed an unpredictable and 
inflammable temperament, instantly snapped, Why? “What is this leave business? 
Is it her birthright? Can’t she see that day-after tomorrow I have invited a dozen 
jf my friends to tea? How will this all be managed? What a heartless woman 
she is! Henceforth, she will never be given any leave. She thinks she is indispens- 
able. If she chooses she may leave. I can secure a far better servant at this 
very moment. What does she think ?” Nanhi, thus unexpectedly snubbed, 
sneaked away from the dining room to the kitchen swaying, her ponderous frame 
and could hardly collect enough pluck to submit any rejoinder to her master’s 
harangue. True to the members of her class, she was wont to submission, 
correction and regulation, after receiving such periodical shock treatment but 
the effect seldom lasted beyond a week, when again she stumped back into the 
abysmal depths of indifference and lethargy. She, however, fearing lest her 
unquestioned leadership in the colony of workers in which she dwelt might be at 
stake due to denial of such privileges as were considered and propagated by her 
to be their prerogative decided to relinquish her job, though with much 
trepidition. i , 

Nanhi’s failure to report to duty was not realized by the household till the 
i bed coffee failed to arrive in, the early hours of the following morning. 

Observing no response to her call, the mistress most reluctantly ileft the bed, 
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eetting into her house-coat entered the ' kitchen with misgiving and annoyance 
murmuring all the while at Nanhi’s ingratitude and her husband s illtimed 
^Xand She was. however, sanguine of her return for at least tw.ee before 
Tad Xe similar experience. Since it was well past the bed-coffee time, decrd.ng 
to fix an early and easy breakfast, she inserted cut slices of bread into the 
automatic pop-up toaster and placed the coffee percolator on the kerosene stove, 
n fr and toast being done she next fried a couple of eggs and served the 
° Ifast right in the kitchen finding it too cumbersome to set the dining table, 
r ' weU nigh ^00 a.m. when she commenced washing dishes, an occupation 
forXhich She had the greatest aversion and while thus engaged, she heard a 
Sock at the door and soon after followed the sound of foot stop, towards the 
.,•1 l.en Leaving the dishes in the sink with running tap. she entered the dining 
to encounter Mrs. Robert smartly dressed and all ready for the school. 

? 11 d at Mrs Deva being stUl in house-coat, Mrs, Roberts exclaimed, “What 

ilht Mrs Dev'a! Aren’t you wall? Mrs. Deva glancing at the wall clock and 
. . v blurted out. “O dear! I never realized it was this late. 

v'”^know that wretch of a servant has not shown up today and I had to do all 
X It in the kitchen. Please, one minute arid 1 shall be ready.” So saying, 

1' Zhed into the drying room .nd in pr.ctic.lly no timo, came o«t^».ad 

She dashed i Hurriedly scribbling a note to her husband 

“:%".nrr.!l to com., H, thonid have hi, innch a. th. Canteen. 

• ntpd Mrs Roberts already seated in the rickshaw. 

^ In a.' afternoon, repaired home, purchasing on her v,.y a few . ms 

It ‘n,. that Nanhi may have had the tea ready as usual. Finding no sign of life 

hoping that IS anm y ««is she 

on her arrival her appre soliloquised. She nervously set the table 

„.Uy hnrr, ^tn :lrU« than mual. Prof. Deva «a, h.id 

for tea, expectmg . i u Vtnmo until after 6 : 00 P. M. Mrs. Deva 

“-srircrtithrva“ tntr-h" Id h, ,erved,,heg.ve 
could ‘■"■“V Uurtsi out with tearful eye,, "Oan’t you see my 

'Talr How on earth do you expect me to burn both the end, of the candle? 

the day after"? Prof. i' “ w. ,haU be able to 

very well appreciate your “^^hful aX ungrateful creature. The 

secure a far more efficient servant than 

fellow. i„ ~ 

for tonight let s dine out. I thin ^^ged to compose herself in order not 

inspired little confidence in ' 

to displease her husband, who was m an J in the morning 

and Realising nldnratcly rha. r. wa, hn. 
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a dream, they unwillingly left .thefc feed and ^nnce again combined bed-coffee and 
breakfast Prof. Deva could not help becoming apprehensive himself. He chafed 
and fumed with rage within himself at the: blatant sycophancy of his satellites, but 
managed to keep up an appearance, sanguine and cheerful. The hours mf tod 
spent in the kitchen in connection with the preparation of their maiden lunch 
were occasionally interspersed by laconic exchanges in monosyllables. After a 
hurried lunch in defeatist spirit, they stole .a, siesta. 

' While Mrs. Deva was still itl 'deep slumber, her husband was awakened by 
the clattering in the kitchen and with the expectancy of a child, he hastily ambled 
into the dining room to peep into the kitchen and was aghast to see Nanhi scrub- 
bing [the kitchen utensils. He instantly retreated and changing clothes with 
lightning speed, surreptitiously bolted from the front door just to escape moment- 
arily his wife’s nagging at his ‘dismal failure’. 

Soon after this dramatic interlude Nanhi called for tea. Mrs. Deva having 
been taken aback at the maid’s least expected come-back’ and though intensely 
relieved, ejaculated, “What is this Nanhi? Where had you been all this time. 
If you were not to come, why didn’t you inform us before? Didn’t you know 
what inconvenience and trouble we would be put to?” Driven by sheer despera- 
tion, Saheb himself has presumably gone to bring a new servant. He said that 
are dozens clamouring to work here and i suppose he has gone to select the 
best among them now- 1 don’t know what is in store for you, 

Prof Deva returned just in time for dinner. And needless to say it was 
the quietest ever dinner in their house. 


“A REMINISCENCE” 

U. C. Pradhan, B, Sc.' Ag. (Pt. I) 

The rainfall had been incessant for the last fortnight. The monotony 
was broken now and then by a sunburst only to be hurriedly ov ershadowed by the 
dense clouds and the next rapid downpour. This was rather abnormal weather 
that spliced the regions about Darjeeling culminating in a final deluge on 4 th 
October, 1968. 

The unexpected darkening of the sky at this time'of the year was ominous 
and the older generation forecast a bad ending to Jthe now terminating Dashera, 
Rains at this time of the year meant that the setting of the grains would bo 
disrupted and the result would be failure of crops. Nobody knew that it would 
turn out worse. 

The story began in a peacefuMittle tpwn-Kalimpong surrounded in a semi- 
have been beautiful and sunny at this 


time of the year, with greea paddy fields, the autumn leaves just turn, ng red and 

thTvL of the mow-capped peaks, but it was otherwise. The gloomy w.a her 
hardly changed. Nevertheless, the simple-people, unaware of Nature s deception 
pourlrfromall parts of the countryside to take the blessings of their eiders-not 

knowing that for some of them it would be their last 

Under the sudden dazzling lightening and a rumbling thunder at midnight 

f Friday 4th October, the earth trembled as if shaken by a mammoth force. The 

ot Friday 4 tntJ . ^ ensued. How many would be 

rumbhngl conp^^^d^f^^^^^^^ Suddenly the cries for help enveloped 

‘thf lirXd with the .oaring noise, of .he landslides bringing down hous«, men. 
women, children and , morning, not to the dark weather which had 

The people got up on Saturday rnornm^^^^^ Us tranquility broken 

enveloped since a fortmg chirping and the roaring water oozing off the 

only by the cadence o withdrawn after having satisfied its whim. But 

hills, freak weather a fire-brigade running about, 

thn scenns that worn . mfol d digging buried peoplo, the only 

Ci.rw.; mi Pa.i.nri, and,he Rest-honses and Giti's sohooi 

IM^ho Tees.a Basa. fan.on.fo, its his.o,ie 

:^iottw“ 

Bazar had been swept away, ^ wore completely disrupted 

The Posts TaUs^of India and other foreign countries 

leaving the tourists from J f„el and ration. But the people. 

stranded. Every where there was , ho agn ^ with work of 

both young and old, Army. By Saturday evening a lot had 

salvaging Jth th^ Uy lAF planes and hell- 

been cleared. snpmed to be a thing of the past. 

copters. The nightmare - The peaks glistened as the rays fell over 

The moon now shone brig y lUtle.town. For those who survived 

the white snow. Peace 81111^101 to do on the morrow. 

to see this calm evening, there was still a lot to 
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We sorrowfully mourn the sudden and untimely death of iNarendra 
Singh, Ilxid year Indian Dairy Diploma student, which occured during 
his in—plant training course at Bangalore on 18th October, 1968. 
He passed his Intermediate Examination from U. P. Board and joined 
B. Sc., Agriculture at Banaras Hindu University but due to financial 
difficulties had to leave the course. Then he worked as a supervisor 
in Survey Dept of Co-operative Milk Scheme at Lucknow for one 
year and was selected by U., P. Government for Indian Dairy 
Diploma Course, He secured second position in the first professional 
1. D. D. examination. He was very sincere, religious and punctual. 
May his soul rest in peace. 
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ALIVE with power 

McCORMICK 


INTERNATIONAL 

TRACTOR 

B-275 


for bigger and batter crops 

This compact tractor has a powerful 
custom-built 35 h.p, diesel engine 
which gives it big tractor power. 

It is built to work in all conditions 
and do every kind of farm job and 
is ideal for hauling too. 


I W.i'Jm I An Inierntiionsl imblem 
j I ^ ofttuallty ind simct 

Manufaciurers: 

INTERNATIONAL TRACTOR COMPANY 
OF INDIA LIMITED 

Sole Distributors- 

VOLTAS LIMITED 

Agro-Industrial 
Products Division 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 

New Delhi, Bangalore, 

Luclinow. . 


- Outstanding Features; ^ 

• 4 cylinder heavy duty IH engine 

• Tropical radiator 

• ideally spaced ten speeds 

• Differential lock 

• Self-energising disc brakes 

• Live hydraulics 

• Matched farm equipment 


2-Wh«sI Trailer 

ip! 

Bar-point 

Mould-board Plouflh | 





